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THE CITY OF HEROD. 



By Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
The University of Chicago. 



On a fine January morning of 1 900 we gathered in the yard 
of the English School in Jerusalem for an excursion to the great 
cave at Khareitun, which has so long been identified with the 
Cave of Adullam. There were five of us, besides Mr. Hornstein, 
of the English School, who had kindly offered to conduct us. 
Our horses were waiting saddled in the courtyard, and among 
them we made our selections. The two ladies in the party 
were already mounted on donkeys, and they with their muleteer 
led the way past the Tower of David and the Citadel that is now 
the Turkish Castle, out of the Jaffa Gate down by the Sultan's 
Pool, and out on the fine Bethlehem road. Rather more than an 
hour's pleasant riding, in the course of which we passed the 
so-called Tomb of Rachel, brought us to Bethlehem. We rode 
up its narrow, winding main street, always distinctively pic- 
turesque by reason of the peculiar dress of the Bethlehem women, 
and passed down the steep opposite side of the long narrow hill 
on which the city stands. After Bethlehem we had no carriage 
road, but the regulation network of rocky bridle paths. Two 
hours beyond Bethlehem we came to the well by Khareitun, the 
ruin of the old monastery of St. Chariton rising close by on the 
heights overlooking a splendid gorge. These venerable monas- 
tic buildings, as Mr. Drake said of them twenty-five years ago, 
stand "perched on the brink of the precipice, clinging like 
swallows' nests to the ledges and crevices." We left the animals 
here near a cluster of black Bedouin tents, and proceeded 
by a difficult path along the side of the gorge to a shelf of 
rock with a spring — 'Ain-el-Natuf, the " Dripping Spring" — 
and there we lunched. A group of the simple people of the 
locality, old and young, gathered about us as we ate. We 
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ON THE BETHLEHEM ROAD— JERUSALEM FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 

beguiled the time with tossing morsels to Mr. Hornstein's splen- 
did pointer, till one quiet old sheikh among the bystanders, by 
throwing an occasional pebble near us, timidly drew our atten- 
tion to a child with him, little Ibrahim, for whom he seemed to 
covet what the dog was getting. It was not meet to take the 
children's bread and cast it to the dogs, so the remains of our 
lunches went to the Arabs, little and big. 

Then we climbed up to the mouth of the great cave, the 
Arabs following us. For seven hundred years this cavern has 
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been identified with the Cave of Adullam in which David took 
refuge ; but modern geographers, in view of statements in Josh. 
15:35 and 12: 15, as well as in Eusebius, place the Cave of 
Adullam farther west. It is urged that this cave at Khareittin, 
which is called Magharet-el-M'asa, is too far east for David's 
hold. 1 To this cavern St. Chariton, the founder of the monas- 




VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE TO THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

tery whose ruins still command the gorge, is said to have with- 
drawn, and here he died in 410 A. D. Like so many other 
caverns in the desolate gorges of the Holy Land — e. g. y in the 
Kedron and the Wady Kelt — these chambers have often been 
the haunts of hermits and religious recluses, and their inner- 
most recesses have at some long-past period been used for tombs. 
The mouth of the cave is reached by crawling under a ledge 

1 M. Clermont-Ganneau in 1873 suggested the cave at 'Ayd el Mia (G. A. Smith 
""'Aid-el-Ma") as the true Adullam, which Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake thought accorded well 
-with the statement of Eusebius that it lay ten miles east of Eleutheropolis. 
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and jumping a crevice into the narrow opening. Such an entrance 
one man could defend against an army. Four young Arabs 
accompanied us, and kept as close to us and our candles as we 
would permit them, during all the time we were threading the 
mazes of that labyrinth. They never go into the cave by 
themselves, being afraid of ghosts, and even in so considerable 




GORGE IN THE WILDERNESS NEAR THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

a company as ours they struggled and scuffled with each other 
for places near us as we filed singly through the narrowest pas- 
sages. We spent an hour and a half in the cave, and were not 
able in that time to reach its inmost recesses. First we crawled 
on our faces through three low and narrow openings in succes- 
sion. After these dank holes, in which one could hardly creep, 
much less stand, we mounted a steep and slippery ascent, hand- 
ing each other up, then making long jumps down again, until at 
length a long crawl, ending in a descent, steep and slippery, of 
fourteen feet, brought us into a large chamber. We were by 
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this time very warm and weary, the interior of the cave being 
about as bad, in point of warmth and closeness, as the interior 
of the Great Pyramid, only damp instead of dry. The closeness- 
of the inner recesses was increased by the odors incident to the 
age-long occupation of the cave by bats. We rested for a while 
in this chamber, and then worked our way back to the entrance,. 




ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT TOP OF FRANK MOUNTAIN. 

the Arabs scuffling and gibbering behind. It was a great relief 
to get out into the outer chamber, a great room sixty feet long, 
with its lofty domelike ceiling forty feet from the floor, and to 
see through a round passage the light of day. 

Coming along from Bethlehem we had seen the striking coni- 
cal summit of the Frank Mountain away to our left, and had all 
wished we might have included it in the day's ride. Now, as we 
mounted and left the cave and Khareitun behind, the possibility 
of turning aside on our homeward ride and climbing that alluring 
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summit was again discussed, and we all agreed to undertake it, 
at the risk of getting into Jerusalem by starlight and very late 
for dinner. We had left Khareitun at half-past four. At about 
five we turned aside from the main road toward the historic moun- 
tain, the bold and unusual summit of which makes it a landmark 
for miles around. 

Frank Mountain — Jebel-el-Fureidis — has its name from a 
fifteenth-century tradition that here the crusaders long held out 
against the Moslems. It possesses its chief interest, however, as 
the city and burial place of Herod. 2 It was here that Herod 
had turned upon his Jewish assailants and put them to flight 
when he himself was fleeing to Idumea before the Parthian 
restorers of Antigonus, " and in the very place," says Josephus, 3 
" where he overcame the Jews, some time afterwards, when he 
became king, he built a most fine palace and a city round it, and 
called it Herodium." 

This citadel [he says again 4 ] is about three score furlongs from Jerusa- 
lem. It is a place strong by nature, and fit for such a building. It is a sort 
of a moderate hill, raised to a greater height by the hand of man, so that its 
circuit is like the shape of a woman's breast. It has circular towers at inter- 
vals and a steep ascent up to it, composed of two hundred steps of polished 
stone. Within it are royal and very costly apartments, constructed both for 
security and beauty. At the bottom of the hill there are habitations of such 
a structure as are well worth seeing, both on other accounts and also on 
account of the water which is brought there from a great way off, and at vast 
expense, for the place itself is destitute of water. The plain below is full of 
buildings and not inferior to any city in size, having the hill above it as a 
citadel. 5 

With Masada and Machaerus, Herodium remained in the 
possession of the brigands long after that countryside had sub- 
mitted to the Romans, and was finally taken by Lucilius Bassus. 6 
But its most somber associations are connected with the funeral 
of its founder. Herod died at Jericho, whither he had returned 

* Josephus, Antiquities, 17:8: 3. *Ibid., 14:13:9 (Shilleto). 

*Ibid. f 15:9:4 (Shilleto). In substituting " so that its circuit is like " for Wins- 
ton's " till it was of," Shilleto has certainly not improved the translation. There are 
views of Frank Mountain for which Josephus' comparison, in the sense in which 
Whiston understood it, is astonishingly apt. 

$Cf. Josephus, Jewish War, 1 : 21 : 10. *Ibid. t 4:9:9; 7:6:1 (Shilleto). 
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after taking the hot baths at Callirrhoe, 7 and from Jericho, by 
slow stages, moved the great procession which escorted his 
body to Herodium. Josephus tells us of the pomp and circum- 
stance with which the pride of Archelaus invested his father's 
obsequies. Crowned and sceptered, the king lay on a bier of 
gold and precious stones. 

Round the bier were Herod's sons, and a multitude of his kindred. [Some 
at least had survived his jealousy !] Next to them came his bodyguards, and 
the regiment of Thracians, also the Germans and Galati, all accoutred as if 
they were marching to war. And the rest of the army went in advance, 
armed, and following their captains and officers in order ; and after them five 
hundred of Herod's domestics and freedmen followed, bearing sweet spices. 
And the body was carried two hundred furlongs to Herodium, where Herod 
had given orders to be buried. 

It was sunset when the foremost of us reached the base of 
the three-hundred-foot cone in which Frank Mountain culmi- 
nates. We left our horses and donkeys at its foot, and hastened 
up its steep sides. The view in those last moments of a cloud- 
less day was well worth the effort it had cost. Eastward we 
looked toward the Dead Sea. The last lights of day were on 
the mountains of Moab, their fading rosy pink still a fine con- 
trast to the deep blue shadows rising below them. The gorges of 
the steep eastern hills opened dimly beyond the waters of the sea. 
To the north we could descry the Russian Tower on the Mount 
of Olives, and away to the westward the spires of Bethlehem. 
Tekoah was just out of sight beyond a range to the southwest, 
and to the south the gorge on the sides of which we had lunched 
seemed close at hand. 

The hilltop itself was not less interesting. Its striking shape 
is due to Herod's workmen. It was the citadel of Herodium, 
and there are still remains of the masonry — a vaulted chamber, 
walls and heaps of stones, and a hollow in the level-looking 
summit, which is thus practically a great crater. Below, to the 
north, lies a rectangular pool of considerable size, and the side 
we climbed — the north — still has traces, it is said, of the two 
hundred marble steps which scaled it. The few intelligible 
architectural remains of this striking site have been described 

i Jewish War, I : 33 : 5-9. 
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in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(1874) by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, whose labors that season cost 
him his life. 8 Mr. Drake estimated the slope of the castle 
mound at 35 . He described the castle as circular, "with semi- 
circular towers to the northwest and south, and a larger circular 
one to the east-northeast." The masonry seemed to him just 
such as the Herodian and Roman work at Caesarea and else- 
where. The pool, Birket-el-Hammarn, anciently derived its 
water from 'Ain-Urtas. 

It was now dusk, and we were three hours distant from 
Jerusalem. We took a rough road for Bethlehem, which promised 
to be shorter than the better traveled one. But presently it lost 
itself in a plowed field, and we found ourselves at a standstill. For 
once Mr. Hornstein owned himself baffled, and he and the mule- 
teer set off on foot for Bet-Ta'amir, a wretched little hamlet 
through which we had passed, to pick up a guide to Bethlehem, 
the lights of which now began to come out faintly on the west- 
ern horizon, beyond a deep, rocky valley. We found ourselves 
sitting our horses on a hilltop, under the stars, the night wind 
cold upon our faces. For half an hour we studied the constella- 
tions, or exercised our modern Arabic upon each other, or 
cheered ourselves with snatches of songs of home. We were 
relieved to learn that two of our party still had some bread and 
meat in their saddlebags; we all had matches, and we remem- 
bered a commodious cave by the road just the other side of Bet 
Ta'amir, and hospitable Bet-Ta'amir just this side of the cave, 
and were comforted. But we were not to experience Moslem 
hospitality that night, for presently the men came back with a 
guide, who set us on our way. We reached Bethlehem in some- 
thing over an hour. Two hours later we were in Jerusalem. 

8 Mr. Drake visited Herodium in the autumn of 1873. He died at Jerusalem on 
June 23 of the following year, at the age of twenty-eight. 



